Florida State Horticultural 
Society To Meet At 
West Palm Beach 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society will be held this year in 
West Palm Beach on October 26, 27 and 28. 


The program arranged for the meeting, which 
is printed elsewhere in this issue, is one of great in- 
terest and vital importance to the horticultural inter- 
ests of the state, and particularly to the citrus grow- 
ers, packers and shippers. Papers by citrus experts 
of state and nationwide reputation will be presented 
and there will be ample time for discussion of the 
varied problems now confronting the industry. 


During all the years of its existence, the Florida 
State Horticultural Society has taken an active part 
in the solution of the grower’s problems. At times 
when disaster seemed to threaten the industry 
through the introduction of citrus pests and diseases, 
the Society has proven its worth by its energetic 
action in combatting the threatened disaster. It 
has been the common meeting ground for the dis- 
semination of expert knowledge in the fields of citrus 
culture, marketing and cooperative effort. It is as 
worthwhile today as it was sixty-two years ago. 


Every citrus grower in Florida who can possibly 
do so should strive to attend the forthcoming meet- 
ing in West Palm Beach. It will be time and mon- 
ey well spent, 





The groves that pay off best 
for the long pull are the 
ones that produce the maxi- 
mum crops of quality fruit, 


Use the IDEAL Combination to 
meet the economic problems of 
today. Our field men will be glad 
to work out your Program with 


an 
IDEAL 
combination! 


An effective way to attain this 
favorable position is through the 
services of the IDEAL Combina- 
tion—the Wilson & Toomer repre- 
sentative, IDEAL Fertilizers, and 
FASCO Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides. 

Wilson & Toomer field repre- 
sentatives recognize that over 
fertilization can be just as harm- 
ful as under fertilization; that 
spray materials must be carefully 
chosen and properly timed for 
effective control; and that sound 
advice based upon research will 
give low production costs per 
box. 


LDIE/NL, [FLED UULUZZIERS ‘os ** Sots fever Yow toe 


TOOMER FERTILIZER CO ANY, JACKS FLORIDA 
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Sixty-First Annual Meeting | 
Florida State Horticultural Society 


The Sixty-First Annual Meeting 
of the Florida State Horticultural 
Society will be held on October 26, 
27 and 28 at the George Washing 
ton Hotel in West Palm Beach. 

An interesting, instructive and 
vital program has been arranged 
by the program committee at which 
speakers of nation and _ statewide 
reputation will discuss topics of 
vital concern to all Florida _horti- 
culturists and particularly to the 
growers of citrus fruits. 

Never in the history of the in- 
dustry in the state has there been 
greater need of universal action on 
the part of Florida citrus growers. 
The annual meetings of the Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society af- 
ford a common meeting ground for 
growers for the discussion of the 
many problems confronting the in- 
dustry. The coming meeting at 
West Palm Beach will be of special 
value in this regard. Every Florida 
Citrus Grower who can possibly do 
so should plan to attend the 
sions soon to be held. 

The tentative program is 
below: 


ses- 
given 


PROGRAM 
Tuesday, Oct. 26, 1948—8:00 P. M. 

Invocation. 

Song. 

Address of Welcome. 

Response to Address of Welcome. 

Address, W. F. Ward, President, 
Avon Park, Florida. 

“World Markets for Horticultural 
Products’’—Fred A. Motz, Fruit 
Specialist, Producing & Mar- 
keting Adm., Washington, D. C. 

CITRUS SECTION 
Production 
Wednesday Morning, Oct. 27 
9:00—Biological Factors Related 
to Scale Control. Dr. J. T. Grif- 
fiths, Citrus Experiment Station, 
Lake Alfred, 

9:20—Status of Parathion as In- 
secticide for Florida Citrus. Mr, 
W. L. Thompson, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Lake Alfred. 

9:40—Recent Experiments’ on 
Melanose Control with Reference to 
Organic Fungicides and Dormant 
Sprays. Dr. R. F. Suit, Citrus Ex- 
periment Station, Lake Alfred. 

10:00—Effect of Methods of Ap- 
plication of Copper, Sulphur and 
oil deposits obtained in Spraying. 


Mr. C. R. Stearns, Jr., Citrus Exp. 
Station, Lake Alfred. 
10:20—Review of Soil Moisture 
Experiments on the East Coast. 
Dr. T. W. Young, Citrus Exp. Sta- 
tion, Lake Alfred. 
10:40—Report on Fertilizer Ex- 
periments on Davis Muck. Dr. W. 
T. Forsee and Dr. T. W. Young, 
Everglades & Citrus Exp. Stations, 
Belle Glade and Lake Alfred. 
11:00—Relation Between Position 
on Tree and Analysis of Citrus 
Fruit with Special Reference to 
meeting Internal Grades. J. W. 
Sites and H. J. Reitz, Citrus Exp. 
Station, Lake Alfred. 
11:20—Citrus Production Prob- 
lems. Howard A. Thulberry, Haines 
City Citrus Growers Association, 
Haines City. 
11:40—The Influence of root- 
stock on the mineral composition 
of Valencia orange leaves. Paul F. 
Smith, Walter Reuther, and Alston 
W. Specht, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Orlando, Fla. 
CITRUS SECTION 
Processing 
Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 27 
1:30—Effect of Methods of Ex- 
traction on Chemical and Physical 
Composition of Florida Citrus Oil. 
Kesterson and McDuff, Citrus Exp. 
Station, Lake Alfred. 
2:00—Standardization of Canned 
Citrus Juice by the Use of Con- 
centrates. Atkins and Moore, Cit- 
rus Exp. Station, Lake Alfred. 
2:30—Progress Report on Meth- 
ane Fermentation of Citrus Waste, 
Dr. R. McNary, Citrus Exp. Station, 
Lake Alfred. 
3:00—Canning and By-Products 
Research at Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion. Dr. F. W. Wenzel, Citrus 
Exp. Station, Lake Alfred. 
3:30—Citrus Products Waste Dis- 
posal. Dr. David B. Lee, Director 
of Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, 
State Board of Health, Jacksonville. 
4:00—Tangerine Beverage Base. 
R. R. Thompson, U. S. Citrus Prod- 
ucts Station, Winter Haven. 
4:30—Composition of Florida Cit- 
rus Molasses. J. Royo Iranzo & Dr. 
M. K. Veldhuis, U. S. Citrus Prod- 
ucts Station, Winter Haven. 
Wednesday Night 
Symposium on Tristeza 
8:00—Tristeza Disease in Java. 


Dr. J. J. Ochse, University of Mi- 
ami, Coral Gables. 

8:30—Progress Report on Studies 
of Tristeza Disease in Brazil. Theo- 
dore J. Grant, U.S.D.A., and A.S. 
Costa, Institute Agronomico, Cam- 
pinas, Brazil. 

9 :00—Tristeza Disease in Argen- 
tina. Dr. A. F. Camp and E. P. 
Ducharme. 

10:00—Insurance Against a For- 
eign Invader. -T. Ralph Robinson, 
Terra Ceia. 

GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, Oct. 28 

10:00—Florida Citrus Mutual. J. 
C. Morton, Waverly & Lakeland. 

11:00—Election of Officers. 

CITRUS SECTION 
Production 

Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 28 

1:30—Phosphate fertilizer trials 
with oranges on light sandy soil. 
Dr. Walter Reuther, Dr. F. E. 


Gardner, P. F. Smith, U. S. D. A., 


Orlando, and Dr. W. R. Roy, Vac- 
uum Foods Corporation, Plymouth. 

2:15—A method of maintaining 
viability of citrus seed in storage. 
Dr. James F. L. Childs, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Orlando. 

2:30—Organic vs. copper fungi- 
cides for control of melanose. Dr. 
James F. L. Childs, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Orlando. 

3:00—Experiments on control of 
the Citrus Red Mite. Dr. Herbert 
Spencer and Max R. Osburn, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ft. Pierce, 
Fla. 

3:30—Observations on Citrus in 
Italy, Dr. Herbert Spencer, U. S. D. 
A., Ft. Pierce. 

4:00—Recent Developments in 
Florida Peach Production. G. H. 
Blackmon, R. D. Dickey, Fla. Agr. 
Experiment Station, Gainesville. 

VEGETABLE SECTION 

Wedresday Morning, Oct. 27 

9:00 — Recent Progress in Breed- 
ing Tomatoes for Disease Resis- 
tance. Jamtes M. Walters, Fla. Agr. 
Experiment Station, Bradenton. 

9:15—Thirty-five Years’ Experi- 
ence in Growing Tomatoes. George 
Fletcher, Indiantown. 

9:35—Tomato Fungicides and 
Methods of Application. Dave L. 
Stoddard, Fla. Agr. Exp. Station, 
Belle Glade. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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The new St. Regis Multiwall Paper Citro- 
bag is the answer to rising citrus costs. 
Fruit packed in these easy-to-handle, fruit- 
protected Multiwall Paper Citrobags means 
SAVINGS.-all down the line. 


IN THE PACKING HOUSE 
@ lower package cost 
@ storage space 
@ labor — no assembling of 
crates 
@ no refrigeration required 
@ time — packing goes faster 


IN SHOPPING 
@ space 
@ no refrigeration required 
@ time — handling simplified 
@ less shrinkage 


IN THE STORE 
@ less fruit deterioration 
@ easy-to-dispose-of Multiwall 
Paper Citrobags 
@ appearance, arrives in excel- 
lent shape — has consumer 
acceptance 


Write or phone one of our Florida representa- 
tives listed below for further information of how 
the St. Regis Citrus packaging System can save 
money for you. 

W. M. Palmer, Ocala, Phone 261 


F. Page Bussells, Orlando, Phone 3-1915 


WOLVIUACE Yr 


CITROBAGS 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary St. Regis Paper Corporation) 1925 O'Sullivan Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


SHIP .AND SAVE WITH ST. REGIS MULTIWALL PAPER CITROBAGS 
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at Bartow, Florida, 


Florida, 


A Step Forward 


Citrus Florida has the very doubt- 
ful distinction of being a pocket of 
depression in a nation of prosperity. 
At a time when the average Ameri- 
can farmer is enjoying a near peak 
in prosperity, the Florida growers 
and handlers of citrus fruit are 
worried about a return high enough 
to cover production costs. Between 
Jenuary and May, 1948, the average 
producer of all egricultural com- 
modities of the nation was returned 
an average of fifty to fifty-five 
cents of the retail food dollar. 
During this same period, based on 
the estimates of qualified statisti- 
cians in the citrus industry, the 
Florida grower was returned thir- 
teen cents of the retail food dollar 
Florida citrus, fresh and 
canned. And while it is true, of 
course, that production and_ship- 
ping costs will vary considerably 
with different agricultural commidi- 
ties, the figure remains an impres- 
sive and discouraging indication of 
the nature of the problem which 
must be faced. 

There have many 
tions offered as to the 
this dilemma. If the-e suggestions 
can be brought under a single head- 
ing, that heading is disorderly mar- 
keting practices and the cut-throat 
price competition and “dog-eat-dog”’ 
attitude which arises from it. This 
condition is no jack-in-the-box re- 
sult of post war instability but is 
rather the natural outcome of an 
industry grown almost overnight in- 
to a billion dollar business which 
has just begun to realize how big 


spent on 


sugges- 
cause of 


been 


By William C. Westcott, Jr. 


is doubtful if there exists 
anywhere in the world today an- 
ether industry of comparable size 
which is so thoroughly disorganized 
or in which a few unfair and un- 
trade practices can cast their 
reflection on the whole. 
estimated that the Florida 
crop in 1950 will be 150 
If conditions remain 
as they now, and they will if 
nothing is done to prevent it, a 
probable third of this crop will have 
te be destroyed. Nature may step in 
to prevent the full increase, with 
freezes like the one in Febuary, 
1947, which helped save citrus Flor- 
face by reducing the crop 
from an estimated 102 million box 
crop to 87% millions.’ Only 4% 
million had to be abandoned against 
a potential 19 million. Or there may 
be more hurricanes like the one in 
August of that year before the 
trees had fully recovered from the 
freeze. The crop then looked like 
considerably more than 100 million 
boxes, but nature took care of all 
but 95 million and again only 4% 
million had to be abandoned. So 
nature has been doing her best to 
keep Florida from the chaotic con- 
dition which would result if the 
150 million box crop were realized 
without preparation. Planting of 
young trees still continues to swell 
our production quota for the future. 
Though there has been a decline 
since the all-time high of 1,196,- 


it is. It 


wise 
unsavory 

It is 
Citrus 
nillion boxes. 


are 


ida’s 


Entered as second class matter February 
1879. Entered as second class 
under act of March 3, 


16, 1920, at 
1879. 


860 new trees in 1946-47, the 
figures for the year just past have 
already reached an estimated total 
of 915,923 new plantings. 

Of course it may be that there 
is room for even such a crop as 
this. No one yet has demonstrated 
successfully that there is an actual 
surplus of Florida fruit. The boxes 
“economically abandoned” each year 
may be more the result of under- 
consumption th2n oversupply. To 
raise the level of consumption the 
markets throughout the nation must 
first be developed to the greatest 
possible extent through carefully 
planned merchandising and advertis- 
ing campaigns, and then maintained 
by a steady, regular supply of qual- 
ity produce. Individually, the job 
is impossible. Collectively, it will 
still require time and a lot of work, 
but it can be and must be done. 
The only available vehicle is Flor- 
ida Citrus Mutual, which offers a 
means to actieve these ends in a 
democratic and equitable manner. 

Florida Citrus Mutual does not 
claim to be a panacea, or a sure- 
fire immediate cure for all the 
problems besetting a sick industry. 
But it is the instrument through 
which the men, who make up the 
industry can band together legally 
and solidly to steer their industry 
back toward good health. By work- 
ing together through a common or- 
ganization they will be in a _posi- 
tion to observe the overall market- 
ing picture and to coordinate the 
shipments of fresh and canned cit- 
rus so that geographically and by 
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volume the markets will be sup- 
plied but not oversupplied, and the 
unchangeable laws of supply and 
demand will be satisfied. Working 
together, their voice will be strong 
enough to gain such legislation as 
is necessary, and to terminate legis- 
lation which acts only to hamstring 
their efforts. Mutual is a big step 
forward toward stability. 

Perhaps prorate will be unneces- 
sary. Size and quality standards 
might prove effective enough to re- 
duce volume the required amount. 
The channeling of low quality 
fruit to non-cempetitive outlets for 
use as cattle food or fertilizer would 
reduce volume and improve the 
market. These can be effected 
through Mutual. If markets cannot 
be developed enough to absorb sur- 
plus fruit not otherwise eliminated 
by standards, perhaps prorate will 
be indicated on a volume basis. 
If so, it can be achieved success- 
fully in only two ways. It can re- 
sult from the support of 100% of 
Florida’s citrus organized together. 
If this is impossible and indeed it 
seems impossible that such a degree 
of unanimity could ever be reached, 
then it is requisite that State or 
Federal marketing agreements be 
enterd into to effect a prorate 
system in which burdens and bene- 
fits may be equitably distributed 
for the protection of the smallest 
grower. And such legislation is not 
easily accomplished unless a body 
of people unite to request it and 
to give evidence that their request 
is supported by actual need. 

Mutual has been attcked from 
various sources and on various 
levels since its conception. It has 
been attacked through a challenge 
of its legality, yet its legality has 
been approved and upheld by the 
Honorable Doyle E. Carlton, former 
governor of Florida, and _ others 
among Florida’s leading attorneys 
and experts in the field of coopere- 
tive marketing. Judge Lyman S. 
Hulbert, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, recognized 
es the leading expert in cooperative 
agreements in the United States, as- 
sisted in the drafting of the present 
Charter and By Laws of Mutual 
and recognizes its legality. One of 
the most intelligently prepared criti- 
cisms of Mutual’s legal status, pre- 
pared by the United Growers and 
Shippers Association of Orlando, re- 
solved in the final admission that 
Mutual as organized is legal, but 
could be operated illegally. That, 
of course, is true of any association 
from the smallest corporation to 
the level of national government 
The very fact that Mutual’s direc- 
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tion will be steered by a board of 
growers, democratically elected by 
the total membership, is guarantee 
beyond a doubt that there will be 
no room for a “Czar,” no opportuni- 
ties for partiality. 

In any democratic body, individ- 
ual responsibility determines the 
success or failure of the whole. 
Mutual does not differ. Thus the 
ultimate responsibility for its suc- 
cess rests upon its members—upon 
the ability of growers, canners, 
and shippers to meet on common 
ground and choose the course which 
is best for all. Since a prosperous 
industry is one in which all the 
members of the industry are pros- 
perous, thht common ground exists 
and can be found. To _ prevent 
Mutual from being operated in a 
manner not equitable to the whole, 
it is necesary only for the members 
to select their representatives care- 
fully and wisely. The failure of 
Mutual’s members to assume this 
obligation is the only possible way 
for its standards to fall. 

There have been other objections 
of the “Mutual Plan” which have 
attacked it on the basis of proposals 
and policies which Mutual is as- 
serted to represent. Mutual is the 


base for plan and policy; the only 


concrete policy that Mutual now en- 
dorses or can endorse is the policy 
that organization is necessary and 
that through organization a_stabi- 
lized industry can be achieved. The 
actual manner of operation is left 
to the grower Board of Directors 
to formulate. Any attack on this 
level is premature and untenable. 

It costs money to run a campaign 
such as Mutual has been conducting 
and will continue to conduct until 
the 75% goal has been reached. 
It will cost still more money to 
furnish and equip office space, to 
hire personnel, and to create the 
machinery which will be necessary 
to begin operation. A large per 
cent of these funds are made avail- 
able from the $5.00 membership 
fee which each grower must pay. 
Still more funds are being supplied 
by voluntary contributions from al- 
lied industries. Clothing shops, rail- 
roads, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, fertilizer and chemical con- 
cerns, banks, every conceivable type 
of business activity has contributed 
generously to the campaign. There 
can be no better indication that the 
effect of conditions in the citrus 
industry goes beyond those people 
who are directly connected with it, 
spreading its far-reaching influence 
into beauty parlors, filling stations, 
grocery stores, and all the myriad 
smali businesses which serve the 
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citrus family. There can be no finer 
support of Florida Citrus Mutual 
than that of the people who have 
shown their faith in Mutual, and in 
so doing place their faith in the 
ability of the growers to solve their 
own difficulties. 

It is time and past time to in- 
quire reasonably and _ intelligently 
into the new conditions and require- 
ments of this industrial “Giant That 
Came Last,” which in eight short 
years has doubled its volume and 
is growing still. It is too late al- 
ready to prevent injury to the cit- 
rus people—-serious injury. But it 
is not too late for the realization 
that the problem is an all-embrac- 
ing one, which cannot be_ solved 
by individual efforts but only 
through the joint efforts of all con- 
cerned. If the citrus family’s pur- 
chasing power and taxpaying ability 
are to continue and their morale and 
standard of living are not to be 
undermined, their economic con- 
dition requires immediate relief. 

There is probably no group of 
men in the country more qualified 
tc regard Florida’s economic and 
financial facts more realistically or 
accurately than the Florida Banker’s 
Association, and this is what they 
say: 

“At this moment there is little 
hope for even a cost of production 
price for the maturing Florida crop 
reported to be 109 million boxes, 
the largest on record. The price 
situation looks dark, if this crop 
is to be marketed under the same 
procedure as the last two crops. 

“We have heard objections to 

joining Mutual because all the de- 
tails of operation are not adopted 
and in being. This cannot be ac- 
complished in advance. The details 
be determined by representa- 
of the grower members who 
will be elected after at least 75% 
of the growers have signed and are 
members. 
“We favor the principles of the 
Florida Citrus Mutual and we rec- 
ommend, we urge, the growers of 
Florida to consider the contracts 
and put it into operation.at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

There is time to Ship- 
wrecked men seldom live to ride 
the waves again if they turn down 
a rescue craft because they don’t 
like the shape of its hull. Mutual 
is available now. Its membership 
campaign is well more than half 
way done. Mutual will succeed, 
sooner or later. Since elections must 
be held, machinery set up, and 
policies determined after the 75% 
is obtained before it can operate, 
it had far better “sooner,” 


must 
tives 


no lose. 


be 
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Distribution Of Citrus In Relation 
To Population Centers’ «sin 


Place distribution on the one 
hand, and time distribution on the 
other hand, are factors which many 
people offer as the reason for low 
prices of Florida citrus fruit. These 
factors, in particular, are said to 
be responsible for the difference in 
$3.00 Florida oranges and $5.00 
California oranges. How good the 
distribution of Florida citrus fruit 
is, is a subject of considerable con- 
troversy. Too often conclusions are 
based on opinions rather than on 
fi cts. Usually the good intelligence 
of the American people cause them 
to respect opinions which are based 
on facts more than opinions not 
based on facts. 

Based on facts, we 
the people 
consumption of certain 
that the type of work 
their nationality, and religion, af- 
fects their demand for products; 
and in like manner, it may be 
shown that certain definite things 
affect the distribution of Florida 
citrus fruit. 

Not.all the facts influencing the 
distribution of citrus fruit are 
known; however, we have facts as 
to population, incomes of different 
population centers, competition of 
citrus areas and the distribution of 
citrus as to time, place and price. 
These are believed to be the most 
important factors determining dis- 
tribution. 

Effect of Population on Distribution 

In considering distribution of cit- 
rus fruit it is well for us to remem- 
ber that New York State has more 
than Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina combined, and that Illi- 
nois has a greater population than 
Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska combined. 

Although by far the 
quantity of oranges go to the states 
with the greatest population, the 
distribution is not uniform on a 
per capita basis. New York re- 
ceived by rail (truck figures would 
make but little change; however, 
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(1)Paper read before the Citrus 
Institute, Camp McQuarrie, Sept. 1, 
1948. 


The following talk was giv- 
en by Dr. H. G. Hamilton at 
the Citrus Institute, Camp Mc- 
Quarrie, on Sept. 1. Numerous 
maps, tables 
companied the reading of the 
paper. Unfortunately, space 
prevents the use of these il- 
lustrations, but the subject 
matter of the paper will, we 
feel, be of great interest and 
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value to readers of this mag- 
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mixed cars which are not included 
would make some difference) in 
1946-47 almost 200 times as many 
Florida oranges as Mississippi, but 
the population of New York is only 
about 7 times as great as the Mis- 
sissippi population. In the case of 
grapefruit, New York State in 1945- 
46 received 4,342 cars while Missis- 
sippi received only 4 cars by rail, 
but received about 60 cars of mixed 
citrus. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that the distribu- 
tion of Texas citrus, based solely 
upon population, is about as dis- 
orderly as Florida. For example, 
Texas put 60 times as much grape- 
fruit in Illinois as in Mississippi, 
but the population of Illinois is only 
3% times that of Mississippi. 

The distribution of Florida citrus 
juices is much more uniform with 
respect to population centers than 
fresh fruit. The reason it is more 
uniform, particularly for orange 
juice and blended juice, is because 
of the importance of these products 
in Florida. In 1946-47, Florida mar- 
keted as fresh oranges about 40 
percent of the United States total 
fresh orange sales, but Florida sold 
about 83-percent of the orange 
juice and about 91 percent of the 
blended juice. The total distribu- 
tion of Florida citrus juices is not 
available, but the distribution of 
over 20 million cases, which is a 
large sample, is known for the 
1946-47 season. There are some 
striking differences in the distri- 
bution of fresh oranges and orange 
juice. New York, in 1945-46, re- 
ceived 24 percent of the fresh or- 
anges, but only 17 percent of the 
orange juice of the above men- 


tioned sample; Montana received 
only 1/1200 of the fresh oranges, 
but 1/195 of the orange juice; Cal- 
ifornia has received only 3 cars of 
fresh oranges in the past 10 years 
from Florida, but received in the 
1946-47 season, 2.4 percent of Flor- 
ida’s orange juice. Approximately 
20 percent of Florida’s orange 
juice, but less than 5 percent of 
her fresh oranges, goes west of 
the Mississippi River. The reason, 
of course, is that Florida fresh or- 
anges met competition from Cali- 
fornia fresh oranges, but since 
California does not have much or- 
ange juice, Florida has these mar- 
kets, for the present only, pretty 
much to herself. Because transpor- 
tation costs for equivalent food 
value is about % for juice of what 
it is for fresh oranges, California, 
in the future, may give Florida 
more competition from orange juice 
than from fresh oranges; particu- 
larly if there is the consumer pref- 
erence for California orange juice 
to the degree of preference for 
California fresh oranges. It is also 
true that because of the nature of 
the use made of California fresh 
oranges, (eating out of hand) pro- 
cessed juice will compete less with 
fresh oranges from California than 
from Florida. The potential com- 
petition from California orange 
juice needs to be met now by mak- 
ing every possible effort to put on 
the market a Florida product of 
high and uniform quality. 
Effect of Income on Distribution 
It is generally understood that 
the purchasing power of consumers 
is greater in the North than in the 
South, but it is not always under- 
stood how much greater. The per 
capita income of New York State 
is approximately twice the per cap- 
ita income of most of the southern 
states, and about 1/3 more than 
most of the other states except the 
east north central states, the Pa- 
cific Coast states, and some of the 
New England states. Farmers of 
Iowa, New York, Washington, and 
California have from 2 to 5 times 
as high a standard of living as 
farmers of the south. The actual 
income of all individuals in New 
York State is more than the income 
of all individuals in all the states 
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west of the Mississippi River except 
Texas, Minnesota, and the three Pa- 
cific Coast states. Income payments 
to individuals in New York is great- 
er than the income payments .to 
individuals in all the states south 
of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi River. Because citrus 
fruits are a luxury and are, there- 
fore, somewhat im the category of 
saving, perhaps the best measure of 
the willingness of people to buy 
citrus fruit is their willingness to 
buy “E” bonds, or to save. First 
of all out of peoples incomes they 
buy necessities, after that they buy 
luxuries and make provision for a 
rainy day by buying bonds. The 
purchase of “E” bonds corresponds 
very élosely with total income pay- 
ments to individuals. It appears 
that New York purchases about as 
oranges as all the states 
south of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi River, which 
would be expected since her income 
payments to individuals are about 
as great as all of the states east 
of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio River. 

Effect of Competition From Other 

Areas on Distribution 


Because data are not available 
{for California showing the distri- 
bution of California oranges to the 
various states, no comparison can 
be made between California and 
Florida on a state basis. However, 
data are available for both Cali- 
fornia and Florida, and also Texas, 
which shows the distribution of 
citrus to important cities. Florida 
gets more oranges in the southern 
and eastern markets, and California 
more in the western markets, and 
the east north central markets. For 
the month of December, 1945, Flor- 
ida gets by far more oranges in 
the southern and eastern markets 
than California. In the case of 
grapefruit, Florida gets more in 
the southern and eastern markets 
than Texas, but Texas exceeds Flor- 
ida in the west and north central 
states. When competition from Cal- 
ifornia and Texas are considered, 
it appears that the distribution of 
Florida citrus fruit appears proper; 
that is, each of the three competing 
states serves most the markets near- 
est home. If all the people in all 
the states preferred equally well 
fruit from each state, the distribu- 
tion of each state would be almost 
entirely to the population nearest 
home. But people do not prefer 
equally well fruit from the three 
states and many people can pay 
what it takes to get fruit from any 
state; consequently, in the 1945-46 


many 
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season Florida sent 2 cars of grape- 
fruit to Dallas and Texas sent 6 
cars to Atlanta. Florida sent 39 
cars to Seattle and Texas sent 112 
ears to Richmond, California sent 
one car of oranges to Atlanta in 
December, 1945, and Florida sent 
4 cars to Seattle. Such distribution 
is not always the most economical 
thing to do, but it is done to satisfy 
the wants of the people in a demo- 
cratic country who have the priv- 
ilege of buying the things they 


want so long as someone is willing 
to sell them what they want. 


Glutted Markets 

It is believed by some people 
that some markets are always, or 
almost always, glutted with fruit 
while other markets are always, or 
almost always starved for fruit. 
There are markets in the west, par- 
ticularly at certain times of the 
year, that receive no Florida  or- 
anges; people 
cases, do 


Starved vs. 


actually, in some 
not know what a Florida 
orange looks like. It is also true 
that in the south, particularly in 
the winter season, people never see 
a California orange. What is true 
with oranges with respect to Cali- 
fornia and Florida is true with 
grapefruit with respect to Texas 
and Florida. However, if a month 
is taken when Florida has no com- 
petition, or very little competition, 
it is possible to observe to what 
extent, if any, Florida gluts some 
markets and starves others. The 
month of October is such a month. 
In most cases, particularly in the 
large cities, as the population of 
a city decreases, the number of 
ears of grapefruit decreases. Nota- 
alle exceptions are Cincinnati and 
New Orleans. Cincinnati received 
more fruit than some cities with 
twice the population and New Or- 
leans rceeived a very small amount 
of fruit for its population. Cincin- 
nati has a very large trade terri- 
tory; much fruit is received on 
this market that is trucked to ad- 
joining cities. New Orleans is a city 
of low per capita income and with 
somewhat different population than 
the other cities. 

While there are cases where some 
cities receive twice as much grape- 
fruit per capita as others; on the 
whole, when per capita income, 
character of population, and _ sec- 
tions of the country are considered, 
the distribution seems reasonable. 
Montreal, with the lowest per cap- 
ia income and with a large part 
of its population French, who have 
large families, receive, per capita, 
less grapefruit than the other Cana- 
dian cities. The other three Cana- 
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dian cities with the same type of 
population and about the same per 
capita income received about the 
same per capita pounds of grape- 
fruit although the three cities are 
hundreds of miles apart. It does 
not appear from these data, as is 
(ften supposed, that large cities get 
relative to their population more 
fruit than. small cities, or that some 
sections of the country are starved 
and other sections glutted. Cities in 
Washington and Oregon received 
about as much Florida grapefruit 
per capita in October, 1946, as 
cities in Ohio and Michigan, where 
the per capita income is about the 
Cities in the South usually 
received less grapefruit per capita 
than in the East, but the per capi- 
of the South are low. 


Same, 


ta incomes 

Effect of Price on Distribution 

The acid test of good distribu- 
tion is price. If fruit is so distri- 
buted from the standpoint of place 
and time that it returns to the 
grower about the same price per 
box regardless of the place or time 
marketed, the distribution is con- 
sidered good, provided allowance 
is made for variety, grade and sea- 
sonal factors. 

Comparing ourselves with others 
is helpful in drawing conclusions as 
respect to juice. This has _ been 
done by computing the percent that 
the weekly shipments and _ the 
weekly prices deviate from the av- 
erage shipments and the average 
price for each product for each 
state. 

First, look at the weekly fluctua- 
tions in the car-lot shipments of 
Florida and California oranges for 
the 1946-47 season. The average 
deviation of the percent weekly 
shipments are of the season’s av- 
erage was 23.6 percent for Cali- 
fu tia and 22.3 percent for Flor- 
ida, or slightly less for Florida than 
California. Second, look at the 
weekly fluctuation in prices for the 
two states. The average deviation 
between the percent weekly prices 
and season average prices was 19.7 
percent for California and 13.6 
percent for Florida. Florida had 
considerably more uniform prices 
from week to week than California. 
In 1946-47 the average deviation 
between the percent weekly ship- 
ments to auction markets and the 
season’s average was 27.3 percent 
for California and 16.5 percent for 
Florida interior oranges. Florida 
had a decidedly more uniform week- 
ly movement of oranges to auction 
markets than California. The av- 
erage deviation between the per- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Can We Sell More Fresh 
Fruits And Vegetables? 


Everyone in the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry is interested in 
selling more fresh fruits and veg- 
etables. That is his business, wheth- 
er he is growing, transporting, or 
distributing these commodities. We 
are probably as much interested in 
that question now as any time in 
our history. There is no one an- 
swer to it, but before we discuss 
it today let us look at some back- 
ground information regarding our 
industry. 

We are accustomed to wide fluc- 
tuations in both production and 
prices. Production is influenced by 


weather, cultural practices, pest 
control methods, and by returns 
received by producers. Price and 


demand are affected by whether 
consumers are employed and have 
money to spend, by competition 
from other foods, export demand 
for some of our commodities, by 
the quality of our products and the 
methods used in merchandising 
them. 
War Stimulated Production 

The war stimulated more produc- 
tion, especially of vegetables-truck 
crops about 23 per cent, other veg- 
etables about 8 per cent. Part of 
these increases were due to the 
planting of more acres, but a large 
pert was due to larger yields and 
better production practices. This 
year, for example, we are pro- 
ducing about 400 million bushels of 
potatoes on the smallest acreage in 
61 years. 

Changes in production of veg- 
etables, either up or down, can be 
made more quickly than for fruits. 
Changes are taking place. In 1947 
commercial truck crop production 
for the fresh market was down 
about 12 per cent below 1946; it 
is down some more this year, but 
will be about 11 per cent above 
the 10-year average. 

Our industry has grown rapidly 
in the last 25 years. People are 
eating more fresh fruits and veg- 
etables. They have learned that 
they are necessary to a good diet. 
We also need more of these foods 
than we did 25 years ago because 
we have 34 million more people. 
The important point however, is 
that individual consumption is high- 
er. A few illustrations from the best 


A Talk by C. W. Kitchen, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, at the Convention 
of the Texas Citrus & Vegeta- 
ble Growers & Shippers Assn., 
San Antonio, September 15, 
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official figures obtainable tell a 
remarkable story. 
We are Eating More 

We are eating 5 pounds more 
fresh tomatoes and 3 pounds more 
onions, per person than we did in 
1925. The per capita consumption 
of such vegetables as snap beans 
lima beans, carrots, lettuce, cauli- 
flower and celery has been climbing 
steadily. In fruits we have seen con- 
spicuous changes. The earliest figure 
we have for oranges is for 1909 
when we used about 12 pounds per 
person, now we use over 40 pounds. 
In 1909 we used less than a pound 
of grapefruit per person, now we 
use about 12% pounds. We have 
lost some ground for potatoes, ap- 
ples, and sweet potatoes, but our 
people are consuming about 486 
pounds of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables against 470 pounds 10 years 
ago. All these figures on a re- 
tail weight basis. 

I mention these figures to remind 
you that you are a part of a grow- 
ing industry. We can be proud of 
the record which has been made, but 
we must not assume that further 
growth will come automatically. As 
en industry we shall have to work 
hard to hold these gains. Producers 
need more than ever to study trends 
of consumer demand, and to guide 
themselves accordingly. Distributors 
need to study every item of cost 
in their businesses. As wholesalers, 
do you know how much it costs you 
to unload a car of oranges or ba- 
nanas and handle it through your 
warehouses as compared to a car 
of potatoes or lettuce? Are you 
getting the best possible returns 
for your labor expenses? One whole- 
saler remarked in a recent meeting 
that although he was in the busi- 
ness of handling perishables, labor 
was the most perishable thing he 
handled. What are the possibilities 
of further mechanizing and _ re- 


erganizing your wholesale 
tions? 


opera- 


Uniform Accounting Needed 

The United Fresh Fruit & Vege- 
table Association has spent time 
and money, and employed the ser- 
vices of an expert accountant, to 
develop a uniform cost accounting 
system for the use of wholesalers. 
It is available to wholesalers who 
want to support work of that kind 
through their national trade or- 
ganization. An investment in any- 
thing which will tell you more 
about your business and give you 
information as to how you can im- 
prove it, may be the best invest- 
ment you can make at this time 
when we are getting complaints 
about credit losses and millions of 
people are spending more than 
their incomes. 

We have always had competition 
from other foods. We can expect 
more competition as time goes on 
and new processes are developed. 
Even the high price of meats today 
operates to our disadvantage be- 
cause meats take up a large share 
of what the housewife has to spend 
so that she spends less for such 
things as fruits. The frozen food 
industry is growing; the consump- 
tion of canned vegetables has 
jumped about 15 lbs. per person in 
10 years. 


Quality And Merchandising 

With more competition, and with 
present high costs, we must go after 
larger volume, and go after it with 
vigor and determination. There are 
many parts to the problem of sell- 
ing more fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, but it seems to me we must 
keep our minds on two things: bet- 
ter quality and better merchandi- 
sing. 

It was suggested that I talk to- 
day about our United Merchandis- 
ing Institute. I want to talk a little 
about it, because it is one of the 
important ways in which a national 
trade organization can help the 
entire industry; because it is new 
and you should know more about 
it; and because it has a direct bear- 
ing on the question of selling more 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The retail grocer is still our in- 
dustry’s biggest customer. Speaking 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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TIME TO ACT — NOW! 


With Florida grapefruit selling at 80 cents 
per box on Northern auction markets, when it 
costs $2.25 to get the fruit to those markets, it 
is high time that Florida citrus growers did 
something about it. This deplorable price situa- 
tion is directly due to the fact that a few “early 
bird” shippers sent a few thousand boxes of 
unripe fruit to those. markets in the hope of 
securing the “high dollar.’”’ This is just a repe- 
tition of what happens year after year at the 
beginning of the shipping season, but. Florida 
growers and shippers appear unable to profit 
from past experience. 

One way, and it appears to us the only way, 
to remedy this situation is for every Florida 
grower and shipper to join up with the Florida 
Citrus Mutual, an organization of citrus grow- 
ers designed to control shipments, to maintain 
quality and see that the interests of the growers 
are protected. If this is to be accomplished, 
gvrowers must act now. Once growers are signed 
in sufficient number, the shippers and canners 
for theif own protection must follow suit. 

Well over fifty percent of the state’s citrus 
tonnage is now enrolled in Mutual, but that is 
not enough to insure success of the organization. 
At least seventy-five percent of the tonnage is 
needed before the organization can function. 
With the intensive membership drive now being 
carried on and the threatening situation now 
facing the industry, there should be no hesi- 
tancy on the part of any grower in signing up 
at the first opportunity. The salvation of many 
a grove and many a grove owner depends upon 
action NOW! 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


A senate committee headed by Senator Claude 
Pepper has been carrying on a series of hear- 
ings into the problems besetting the citrus in- 
dustry. Hearings have been held at Lakeland, 
Orlando and Vero Beach and have been largely 
attended by growers from every section of the 
citrus belt. 

These hearings have brought out a unity of 
sentiment on some of the major needs of the 
industry. Higher internal quality for both fresh 
and cannery fruit is one of the major demands 
of both large and small owners. Federal aid 
to the industry brought forth much discussion, 
pro and con,-as-did the matter of prorating ship- 
ments. At Vero Beach, growers of the Indian 
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River section voiced a clear warning to the 
growers of the interior districts that their one 
salvation depended upon complete organiza- 
tion. They pointed to the success of their own 
organization and the use of their own ‘‘Master 
Brand” in urging other growers to lose no time 
in joining Citrus Mutual, the one statewide or- 
ganization now holding out promise of relief. 

Senator Pepper declared his belief that if the 
growers of the state failed. to organize for their 
own protection, the Federal government might 
find it necessary to step in. Federal aid or Fed- 
eral control may afford temporary relief, but 
any permanent solution of the industry’s prob- 
lems must come from within the industry itself. 
Local, county or sectional organizations may 
help that particular section, but only moderate- 
ly. A statewide organization alone can be of 
material and lasting benefit. This thought was 
strongly stressed by many growers at the hear- 
ings. 


TASTE TEST FAVORED 


Most Florida growers, we believe, regret that 
for technical reasons the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture failed to approve the 
“taste test”? recommended by the Florida Citrus 
Commission. It to be hoped that the action of 
the Department may be reconsidered, but un- 
fortunate that the application of this much 
needed approval has been delayed. 

Every Florida citrus grower and practically 
every Floridian knows that much early fruit 
which passes the state tests for maturity is un- 
palatable. Placing such fruit on the Northern 
markets early in the season creates a prejudice 
against all Florida fruit for months to come. 
Growers could prevent this annually recurring 
situation by refusing to sell unripe fruit; ship- 
pers could prevent it by refusing to ship unripe 
fruit — but neither grower nor shipper will do 
it. It requires state standards and rigid in- 
spection. It may even mean not only Federal 
approval of state laws but Federal control over 
shipments. The sooner we get some definite 
action by whatever means, the better it will be 
for the industry. 


SLIGHT HURRICANE DAMAGE 


The hurricane which crossed the southern 
tip of Florida on September 22 missed the major 
producing citrus sections of the state, only 
groves in the Lower East Coast and the southern 
end of the Indian River section felt the height 
of the storm. 

Damage to grapefruit in the Indian River 
area was rather heavy while only slight damage 
to oranges is reported. While damage to indivi- 
dual growers in the region visited by the storm 
may be heavy, the loss to the state as a whole 
is immaterial. Heavy rains which accompanied 
the storm ficoded some low-lying groves, but 
injury from that source is said be slight. 


Let’s sign up with Florida Citrus Mutual and 
not wait for a hurricane or a disastrous freeze 
to raise the price of our fruit. It will be cheaper 
and more satisfactory in the long run. 
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Robinson Urges 


“Master Brand”... 


It would be foolish to say the 
Florida Citrus Industry is in bad 
condition. Every person who has 
keen here two years knows it and 
knows it well. It’s in terrible shape. 
It’s never been worse—but it can 
get worse—unless something is done 
about it ahd done fast. 


Let’s look it straight in the eye 
—the old days of lush profits for 
the picking are over. We face a 
discriminating market—active and 
able competitors—and enough in- 
ternal strife within Florida citrus 
to give all of our competitors an 
edge. 

Is it strange that an industry so 
large—so vital—should be reduced 
to this condition? Frankly, I be- 
lieve the fault is not the fault of 
one man—or one group of men. It 
is the fault of every grower of the 
state. The situation, however, can be 
controlled by legislative action and 
by concerted efforts of growers. 

I have been associated with the 
Florida Citrus Industry for some 
time and I have had and taken 
every opportunity to study its many 
phases. I believe I know it well. 

As the first step toward reor- 
ganizing the industry—I suggest that 
the Florida Citrus Commission stop 
the present advertising schedule 
completely—until a master brand 
or effective substitute is devised. 
Advertising without an easily rec- 
cognizable and easily obtainable prod- 
uct is completely ineffective — a 


waste of money needed for other 
purposes. 
As the matter is now handled— 


the Citrus Commission places 
through their advertising’ agency— 
eye appealing ads extolling the vir- 
tues of Canned Florida Citrus Juices 
—-and then huge quantities of Flor- 
ida juices are packaged in cans 
which do not even mention a word 
about being processed or produced 
in Florida—or if they do, only in 
small, almost unreadable type. The 
situation carries through in the 
fresh fruit. Some few producers 
try to take advantage of the ad- 
vertising by marking their products 
with a line bearing the word“Flor- 
ida”. Of course they gain some 
benefit—only negligible—because 
the advertising is spotty. Therefore, 
I would stop the present advertis- 


I 
This talk was made by Ray- 
mond D. Robinson, Vice- 
President and General Man- 
ager of Dr. P.Phillips & Sons, 
Inc., at the organization meet- 
ing of the Central Florida 
Growers Cooperative in Or- 
lando on September 17. This 
new cooperative is prepared 
to handle 2,000,000 cases of 
canned orange, grapefruit and 
tangerine juices, plus 500,000 
cases of fresh fruit. 
¢ + 
ing. 

But I would not eliminate the 
advertising tax. 

Through the processes of law, 
I would have the strict intent of 
the law broadened, so the tax 
would become a“citrus tax’’—and so 
that it could cover all forms of 
sales promotion, including educa- 
tional programs, motion pictures, 
sales booths—sales promotion in 
every form wherever the opportun- 
ity presents itself—or can be crea- 
ted. 

Under the present law—the Cit- 
rus Commission is permitted to 
spend the advertising tax money 
only for straight advertising and 
tax monies collected from fresh 
fruit must be spent on fresh fruit, 
advertising monies collected from 
canned fruit must be spent on can- 
ned fruit advertising—to the ex- 
clusion of other forms of sales pro- 
motion which are just as important 
and just as necessary. 

When this change is accomplished, 
I think the law should permit the 
Citrus Commission to spend the 
citrus tax money as required be- 
cause sales promotion often re- 
quires quick emergency work—with- 
out time for legislative action. 

I cite as example, the advertising 
taken by the Banana Industry— 
when retailers were charging ex- 
orbitant prices. You may recall 
that ads appeared in your daily 
newspaper advising you to pay no 
more than a_ specific price for 
bananas. During one week this 
vicious over-charging practice was 
stopped. We would do well to con- 
sider a similar thing for Florida 
Citrus, because too frequently the 
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consumer is charged too much—then 
we the producers lose—because we 
must have volume business. Any- 
thing that hurts our volume pro- 
duction hurts every one of us. 

I advocate “pound selling’ to 
control consumer prices. We must 
rot continue to be handicapped as 
we are now, with avaricious and 
grasping dealers who price citrus 
out of reach of the average con- 
sumer—because that causes us to 
lose our volume market—where our 
money is. Pound selling, with the 
price widely advertised is to the 
best interests of both the American 
public and ourselves. I know citrus 
selling to the retail buyer at six 
cents per pound will allow every 
dealer and grower to realize a 
fair profit. We are hurt when 
the price goes to 8, 10 or 12 cents 
per pound—because volume sales 
drop. 

Pound selling would eliminate the 
practice of discounting sizes of 
fruit most prevalent. Now early 
in the season when the smaller sizes 
are most numerous the buyers pay 
a lower price for small sizes and 
a higher price for the larger fruit. 
Late in the season the reverse is 
true—always at an unnecessary dis- 
advantage to the grower. 


Since I have mentioned the Cit- 
rus Commission advertising, I would 
like you to ponder the fact that 
the commission does not retain a 
Florida Advertising agency. Why 
not? I can think of no satisfactory 
reason why we should permit money 
from Florida citrus to leave this 
state in this manner—when there 
are capable agencies here who know 
the citrus industry well—who do a 
national business in the course of 
their normal affairs—and who, if 
for no other reason, would be in- 
spired to do a better job, because 
they are here in Florida and know 
the importance of Florida citrus as 
it touches their other interests. 

I suggest we need a program of 
public instruction to advise the con- 
sumers of Florida citrus on such 
pertinent facts. as “why color added”. 
which varieties for various uses and 
the fact that Florida offers early, 
mid-season and late varieties—not 
just one. 

As the situation now exists—we 
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have no protection from the attacks rus Commission advertisements say mum returns on their citrus tax. 
of our competitors, who use the fact Florida Citrus is good, and the con- Until the m2ster brand is estab- 
of “color added” as evidence to sumer sees it in the retail store lished, I would permit no advertis- 
hang us. We can explain the meth- there is a ready tie in—and the ing in consumer magazines to be 
ods and the desirability of using advertising becomes effective. You paid for by the citrus tax. 
the processes through a relatively as a producer would lose none of I suggest we reduce our ship- 
simple and inexpensive program of your separate identity because you ping box to 1 and 2-5 bushels in- 
consumer education, through news- would continue to use your regular stead of the 1 and 38-5 bushels we 
papers and magazines. labels—altered only by this promi- now use. I would do this because the 
I have found that.a program of © nent fascimile of the sticker. In dealers desire the smaller box. It 
retail sampling followed by on the order to become efective, the master is easier to handle in every way. 
spot sales, in good retail markets— brand must be used on every piece This idea is not original, as you 
is the simple way to create many of fruit, every can of juice—and know. California citrus box runs 
additional sales. If the Citrus Com- every box. Yet, I believe that every only 1 and 2-5 bushels and has for 
mission were permitted to spend &Tower and every canner would’ scme time. 
a part of the advertising money in immediately adopt it, because in Here’s an interesting fact—a 
installimg: ‘sampling booths, in re- that way they would receive maxi- (Continued on Page 14) 
tail stores; a new sales market would ie a aoe i SRE SE Te 
be ereated. I suggest for psychologi- 
cal reasons, the sample not be given 
free, and this would also reduce 
the cost. Such a program could be 
used to supplement the educational 
program, through the distribution of 
booklets and information. _When 
such a sales booth offers quality 
products—fresh juice or .canned— 
there is an ‘immediate desire to 
“take home” a purchase. But the 
sample must be good, and every 
subsequent purchase must be good. 
In order: to insure the intent of 
this program of supplying only good P 
frvit—I suggest frequent spot checks QUALITY fruit will surely bring higher prices in the 
at the market. Inspectors should season ahead. Nature needs help in maintaining 
check cars upon arrival—and con- grove health for highest quality and best prices. 
demn any poor quality. fruit. This Don’t neglect your valuable grove property. It is 


-ould have a far-reaching effect “ 
OE en ee eet ee far less expensive to MAINTAIN than to RESTORE. 


keeping up ‘Florida Citrus standards. 
At present our industry is work- 


ing at a disadvantage. On such 
crops as wheat, corn and others, X-CEL FERTILIZERS 


there is a government subsidy. Each 

of us here helps pay that subsidy. ; : cumin? i z 

I think we should ask our legislators To maintain the vitality of your trees, it is essential 
to work for support prices on cit- that plant nutrients be provided today with greater 
rus up to 90% of parity. We can thought to your own profit level. The services of 
gain support prices. The task is our Field Men are yours. It will be a pleasure to 
not even very difficult. I have dis- 1 d ‘cul ° d 
tributed a letter from the U. S. help study your particular requirements and to 


Department of Agriculture explain- recommend the quantity and formula of X-CEL Fer- 
ing,,what the gain would be through tilizers which will give you the best results with the 
such a program, greatest economy. 

Here before you are _ posters 
showing how a master brand would . : : ° 
midis tind Niet ae Mahia aia Faithfully Serving Florida Agriculture for 
without in any way causing you Thirty-nine Years 
to lose your grower or canner 
brand value. The master brand name 
suggested is only a suggestion, al- 
though I think it would be quite 
effective. As you see, it is stamped 
on every piece of fruit shown, the 


shipping box, in such a way as to JACKSON 
preserve the original identity, and GRAIN co. hat 


on the illustrated can, in similar MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS e FEEDS 
dag re TAMPA, FLORIDA — 
The magazine illustration _ ties e FERTILIZERS 


the whole master brand program to- e INSECTICIDES 
gether. In that way, when the Cit- 
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Large Scale 


Production New 
Packaging System 
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For YOUR 
Better Fruit 
Program 
a 


St. Regis Paper Company is now 
ready to embark on large scale pro- 
duction of its packaging system for 
the commercial shipping of oranges 
and grapefruit, according to Ken- 
neth D. Lozier, vice president of 
the company’s sales subsidiary. 

In this connection, Mr. Lozier 
announces the appointment of Spur- 
geon Tillman, a leading figure in 
the Florida citrus industry, to the 
sales staff of the company. Mr. 
Tillman will devote his time to the 
citrus packing houses and the buy- 
ers of citrus in the development. of 
a market for the company’s new 
multiwall paper bag and mechani- 
cal packer, especially designed for 
that industry. 


DEPEND 
on GULF 


The appointment of Mr. Till- 
man, according to Mr. Lozier, re- 
flects not only the confidence of 
St. Regis in its new “Citrobag” 
citrus container and its automatic 
packer, but also its faith in the 
future of the citrus industry. 

This new system for the com- 
mercial packing and _ shipping of 
citrus, has resulted from three years 
of successful development work, 
tests and experiments, and has been 
designed by St. Regis to cut pack- 
aging costs, reduce fruit spoilage 
and shrinkage, eliminate refrigera- 
tion and permit''éasier handling. 

The new chemically-treated Cit- 
robag for the shipment of citrus 
fruit developed by St. Regis offers 
a marked step forward from pres- 
ent shipping methods, which have 
ch:nged little since the wooden box 
took the place of the barrel. 


The new multiwall bag when used 
in conjunction with the mechanical 
packer has many qualities which will 
appeal to the citrus shipper, states 
Mr. Lozier. Apart from the lower 
cost of the container itself, this 
new St. Regis’ packaging system re- 
duces labor cost, eliminates re- 
frigeration costs and brings to the 
consumer market better and there- 
fore more ‘saleable fruit. 

Mr. Tillman for the past thrée 
years, has been sales manager of 
Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 


Fla., the world’s largest processor 
£ 


he combination of GOOD 

fertilizers and genuine in- 
terest in your grove manage- 
ment is the backbone of GULF 
service to Florida growers 
extending back to 1903. Ex- 
perience is a valuable PLUS 
advantage that costs nothing 
extra — but often saves you 
money through a more econo- 
mical better fruit program, 
when you DEPEND ON GULF. 


Dependable 
Field Service 


Gulf Field Representatives 
know grove management pro- 
blems. Located in various 
producing centers, they spe- 
cialize in local needs. In addi- 
tion to GOOD fertilizers they 
recommend and arrange deli- 
very of SHERWIN-WIL- 
LIAMS complete modern 
Agricultural Chemicals. Ask 
your local Guif Field man to 
call—he’s a good friend to 
know well. 


of citrus. For the eight years-prior 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company e@ Tampa & Port Everglades, Fla. 
to the war he was associated with ey 
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Refrigerated Steamship Line, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the United Fruit 
Company engaged in the transporta- 
tion of citrus from Florida ports 
to eastern markets. During this 
period, Mr. Tillman established wide 
contacts among Florida shippers of 
citrus. 


During the war years he was 
connected with the Florida Citrus 
Commission as division manager at 
New York and at the end of the 
war returned to commission head- 
quarters at Lakeland, Fla., as as- 
sistant manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, In this capacity 
he had charge of sales promotion 
for the Florida citrus industry in 
the United States and Canada. He 
is a brother of Rollie Tillman, 
chairman of the Florida Citrus com- 
mission. 

The multiwall paper Citrobag de- 
veloped by St. Regis for the ship- 
ping of citrus fruit is made up of 
four plies of kraft, each with a 
specific purpose. It has a capacity 
of approximately 45 pounds, or 
half that of the traditional wooden 
box. 


The inner wall of the bag is a 
chemically-treated kraft paper, 
which, according to extended experi- 
ments, successfully prevents de- 
tcrioration and considerably _re- 
duces shrinkage in the fruit. The 
second layer of kraft paper is spe- 
cially treated to hold the chemical 
vapors within the closed _ space, 
while the two outside walls are 
made of unusually strong wet 
strength paper developed in St. Re- 
gis research laboratories. This latter 
paper has been treated with a com- 
pound which notably resists the ef- 
fect of citrus juice. 

Extensive experimental work in 
storage tests and carload shipments 
have proved the efficiency and 
economy of the new St. Regis pack- 
aging system for citrus, according 
to Mr. Lozier. 


ROBINSON URGES “MASTER 
BRAND”— 


(Continued from Page 12) 


commentary on the sale of citrus 
here in Florida. I went to several 
of Orlando’s best soda fountains 
recently and asked for orange juice. 
In one I received excellent juice— 
properly served. In the others none 
—neither fresh or canned. Explana- 
tion: No fresh fruit available— 
canned juice not desired by cus- 
tomers. 

I would like to cite the effect 
of a law in the state of Wisconsin 
which requires every restaurant or 
public dining room to serve a por- 
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tion of Wisconsin cheese free with 
every meal, The comparison of that 
law and our system is obvious. 

In summation, let me say that 
my program for bettering the Flor- 
ida Citrus Industry is one of logi- 
cal directness, I think—whick would 
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involve the spending of little if 
any more money—the citrus industry 
and the whole state would benefit 
for many years. It is both a long 
range program and a program with 
immediate effect. I urge that you 
consider it carefully. 


The Time is at Hand... 


An established fact 

of long standing is that 

the best fruit will return 

a profit to the grower. 

More than ever before, the 
citrus grower must prepare to 


produce fruit of the 
highest possible quality. 


NACO is proud that its 
5-star fertilizer program, 
along with insect and disease 
control, is producing fruit 
of superior quality. 


ZINC 

IRON 
MANGANESE 
MAGNESIUM 
COPPER 


plus BORAX 


NACO FERTILIZER 


COMPAN 


JACKSONVILLE 1 
.... FLORIDA 
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CAN WE SELL MORE FRESH 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES? 
(Continued from Page 9) 

to wholesalers, your success depends 

upon the success of the so-called 

independent grocer. The big chains 
are big enough to by-pass you — 
they can buy most of their sup- 
plies direct from shipping points. 

They are also big enough to train 

their own store managers and pro- 

duce salesmen. 

Too many retailers, however, to 
our disadvantage, are not good 
enough salesmen of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. They do not know how 
to handle and display them to the 
best advantage, they do not have 
trained produce clerks, they do not 
use enough space for their pro- 
duce department, and they do not 
realize that the produce dcepart- 
ment can be the most profitable 
part of their business. 

Help Grocers and Help Ourselves 

The UMI was created to correct 
that situation. Every time we help 
a grocer sell another pound of 
fresh fruits or vegetables, which he 
otherwise would not have sold, we 
have helped our industry that much. 
Then when we consider that there 
are probably 500,000 retail grocers 
in the United States, and that the 
American people are spending more 
than eight billion dollars a year 
on the basis of retail value for 
fresh fruits and vegetables we can 
begin to see the size of the busi- 
ness in which we are engaged. When 
we consider further that nutrition- 
ists tell us that with a liberal diet 
cur people should be eating 620 
pounds of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables a year instead of the 486 
pounds they eating now, we 
can begin to see the _ possibilities 
of selling more fresh fruits and 
vegetables. That would mean selling 
19% billion more pounds a year— 
a most worthy objective. 

The UMI is an ambitious pro- 
ject. It is tackling a huge job. But 
the size of the job should not 
frighten our industry. It is a chal- 
lenge to us. We have a future, 
but we shall have to make it—we 
shall have to work for it—all of 
us. Our weakness, compared with 
some other industries, is that we 
are divided too much; we do not 
concentrate our efforts enough. 
There are thousands of shippers, 
brokers, and wholesale distributors. 
Too many of them say “Yes, the 
UMI is a fine thing, but I am too 
busy with my own affairs. I don’t 
see how it will help me.” 

An Industry Job 

This is an industry job. Nobody 

is big enough to do it alone. We 


are 
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can do it only if we all work to- 
gether. If each’ will do his part, 
the load will not be heavy for any- 
body, and we will find it is one of 
best investments our industry can 
make. “| 
We hear a lot about the loss of 
our foreign markets. That loss has 
hurt some of our fruit people. We 
want to do everything we can to 
recapture those markets. But while 
we are working to get these markets 
back, let us not forget, as an in- 
dustry, that the United States is our 
biggest market—it always has been 
and it always will be. Lets work that 
market some more; that is what 
the UMI was set up to do—but 
the UMI is you. 

Everyone in our industry has a 
responsibility in the UMI program. 
It is working for better quality and 
better merchandising all the way 
through from grower to consumer. 
I do not have the time today to 
talk about what the shipper, the 
wholesaler, or the broker, or the 
retailer can and should do in that 
program. 

U. S. D. A. Provides Funds 

Last November the UMI started 
conducting one-day retailer train- 
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MULTIWALL Paper 
Bags for fertilizer are 
moisture resistant. Ferti- 
lizer is protected from 
dampness and caking. 
Bags can be spotted in the 
grove with assurance of 
protection against rain. 

Multiwall bags are 
tough too; and stand rough 
handling with no sifting 
loss. They are easy to han- 
dle, easy to open— and 
always empty clean. Ask 
to have your next ship- 
ment in St. Regis Multi- 
wall Paper Bags. 
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ing schools. You have read about 
them in the trade press. They are 
only part of the program. Those 
schools were possible because the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
saw the possibility of increasing the 
consumption of fresh fruits and 
vegetables through educational work 
with retailers. The Department could 
undertake that kind of work with 
additional funds it had _ received 
under the new Research and Mar- 
keting Act which the United worked 
hard to get through Congress. 

The UMI-USDA retailer train- 
ing schools were started last No- 
vember. By the end of August more 
than 600 classes were conducted in 
30 cities. These classes were at- 
tended by 5400 retailers and their 
employees. I am not going to de- 
scribe one of these classes for you, 
except to say that our presenta- 
tion deals with problems which the 
retailer must meet in his store every 
day. It is not a lecture course. It 
is a demonstration of practical 
methods which the grocer can use 
every day, and the classes are 
kept small enough so each retailer 
can take part in the -demonstra- 
tion and discussion. 


Get it ALL with _ REGIS 


PAPER BAGS 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Corp.) 
1925 O'Sullivan Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 
FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVES: 
W. M. Palmer, Ocala, Ph. 261—F. Page Bussels, Orlando, Ph. 3-1915. 
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Cleanup Of Disease- 
Spreading Flies 


Recommended 


how active a 
the spread of 
flies trapped in 
areas have been 
the virus,” states 
a bulletin of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. Now 
is the summer and fall fly season 
and a good time to start a fly 
cleanup campaign. Prevent flies 
from spreading disease germs in 
your home. Remember, it takes 
only one fly to carry millions of 
virus germs, 


“It is not known 
role insects play in 
the disease, but 
(polio) epidemic 
shown to carry 


ultra-microscopic 


Coleman Heads Na- 


tional Fertilizer Ass’n 


D. Russell Coleman, director of 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, has been named presi- 
dent of The National Fertilizer As- 
seciation, an organization of more 
than 400 members from all sections 
of the country. He will succeed 
Maurice H. Lockwood who recently 
resigned to become vice president of 
the Internationz! Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation. 

Dr. Coleman, presently the young- 
est director of a State agricultural 
experiment station, will assume his 
new duties on November 1 et the 
Association’s offices at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A native of Mississippi, the As- 
sociation’s president-elect was born 
at Montpelier and took his B. S. 
and M. S. degrees at Mississippi 
State College, later being awarded 
his doctorate at the University of 
Wisconsin. He served as professor 
of soils at Mississippi State College 
and associate director of the sta- 
tion. Under his management the 
station has taken tremendous strides, 
both through enlargement of its 
facilities and correlation of its ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Coleman had been 
interested in research work 
cerned with the fertilization of com- 
monly grown crops and in scientific 
studies seeking to unlock the sec- 
rets of soil reaction. He has made 
speci?! investigations of phosphorus 
as a primary plant food. 

He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy, the Soil 
Science Society of America, the 
American Association for the Ad- 


intensly 
con- 
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“Deluxe Dust” Spray 
Set And Kit Simplify 
Pest Control 


The time has come to take much 
of the complicated chemistry, en- 
tomology and work out of garden 
pest control. Experts have written 
volumes on how to know the many 
different kinds of insects and plant 
diseases, and what type of specific 
chemicals to use against each one. 
Now, with modern scientific pest 
control, you don’t have to identify 
every pest or worry about what to 
“mix up” to get rid of each one. 
After all, it’s easier and more fun 
to raise a pretty garden without 
having to fight “bugs’’ with tire- 
some, old-fashioned methods. Realiz- 
ing this, modern science has devel- 


oped multi-purpose products which 


~ simplify your “bug” conrtol. 


For you gardeners who prefer 
te dust, there are combination dusts 
thet not only kill chewing and suck- 
ing insects but also control many 
common plant diseases. There is a 
deluxe multi-purpose garden dust 
new on the market which contains a 
blend (the technically pure gamma 
isomer of benzene hexachloride) de- 
signed to control even soil insects 
such as wireworms infe:ting rad- 
ishes, carrots, onions and other root 
crops—as well as the weevils found 
on roots of rhododendrons, straw- 
berry plants, etc. This versatile dust 
is also used for ants end even ear- 
wigs. Gerdeners who have used 
this dust regularly—every 7 to 
10 days-——on vegetables, flowers, 
shrubs, fruits and berries report 
centrol of the major insect and 
plant disease pests. 

To further simplify your applica- 
tion of this dust, you can get it 
in ready filled pump-2ction hand 
dusters, or in small bags for re- 
filling your own met:! dusters. The 
dust is also wettable for mixinz 
with water and spraying. 

For you gardeners who prefer to 
spray, there are handy garden 
spray sets and rose spray kits that 
give you similar multi-purpose pest 
control. 

But whether you dust cr spr’y, 
try one of these all-purpose pack- 
ages; They’re designed “to do every- 
thing’, ere much simplier to use, 
and will actually save you money 
since you won’t be accumulating a 


vancement of Science, and numerous 
honorary societies in scientific and 
professional fields. 
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R. J. O’Rouke Passes 


R. D. Keene, president of the 
Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida, has issued the following 
special notice to members of the 
League. 

“It is with the deepest regret 
that we announce the unexpected 
death on August 24th, 1948 of our 
Secretary-Manager, John A. O’- 
Rourke. 

“Although not in the best of 
health during the past year, his 
sudden passing came as a _ great 
shock to all closely associated with 
him. 

“Faneral Services and interment 
were held at Pensacola, Florida on 
August 28th. 

“Mr. O’Rourke was well known 
and greatly respected throughout 
the country for his knowledge of 
traffic and transportation matters, 
being considered one of the leading 
traffic men in the country. His 
sincerity and fairness in all matters 
in which he was engaged were recog- 
nized by all with whom he came 
in contact, shippers, carriers, and 
regulatory bodies. 

“Mr. O’ Rourke’s death will be a 
great loss not only to the members 
of the League, but also to the en- 
tire Fruit and Vegetable Industries 
of the State, and to his many 
friends throughout the country.” 


dozen or so _ half-used chemicals 


around the house. And remember, 
reg ilar treatments—during the 
grcewing season and the “danger 
periods of the dormant season— 
will make your “bug” control a 
whole lot easiey end will main- 
tain your garden in a_ healthy 
beautiful condition for you to en- 
joy and your neighbors to envy. 


HANDBOOKS for GROWERS 
The Latest in Orchard Practices: 
WEBBER and BACHELOR 
Citrus Industry. a Il. 
The Production of the Crop. 

First Edition (U. of California) $10.00 
Ready Nov. Ist. Reserve your copy NOW. 
Now Available: 

FREAR 
Chemistry of Insecticides, Fungi- $6.00 
cides and Herbicides (Van Nostrand) ¥Y- 
KLOTZ and FAWCETT 
Color Handbook of Citrus Diseases $6 50 
Revised Edition (U. of California) ° 
New material only, loose leaves $2.00 
Free descriptive material—5S day money back 
guarantee. 
Order Now From 
THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK 
SERVICE 
2CO0 W. Detroit Ave., Concord, California 
We pay postage on prepaid orders 
or ship C. O. D. 
P. S.: Other books on farm and garden, home- 
making, child care, cookery, Children’s books. 
Write today for FREE lists. 
SEE Se RO Ea RETR RE EEN 
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Healthy Trees 


Will Not Only Produce Good Fruit 
But They Will Suffer Less From The 
Ravages of Weather and Pests... 
















With the heavy rains of the past several weeks having 
depleted much of the plant food from our soil, we feel 
that an immediate application of Fall Fertilizer is just 
a part of routine sound production practice. 









Florida Favorite 
| Fertilizers 


fl Have demonstrated for years their exceptional produc- 
tive capacity to growers throughout the whole of Flori- 
da’s greatest citrus belt . . . and again’ this year our 
fertilizers offer the finest plant foods available for your 
trees, coupled with ample quantities of vital secondary 
elements so valuable in promoting tree strength and 
crop quality. 















Our Delivery 
Service Excels 


Our customers have become accustomed to having their 
fertilizer delivered to them in our own fleet of trucks 
at the time and place it is needed. 







Favorite 









Lakeland, Florida 





Old Tampa Road 
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Pinions Of Our Field Men... 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 

The fall vegetable season goes 
on with all the usual hazards— 
too much rain here, too little 
there, damp-off in the seed beds, 
loss of plants in the field, poor 
stands from seeding in the field, 
etc. However, most growers will 
end up with a crop after all, 
which if good will come in on a 
low market, and if bad and in 
short supply will hit the high 
price levels; but that’s farming. 
According to the newspapers the 
green fruit shipments have had 
the usual demoralizing effect on 
the market. Heve you had your 
delicious half of green grape- 
fruit for breakfast yet? No! Well, 
neither have I, and neither has 
the man who shipped it. For 
an affirmative answer to this 
question ask about late Novem- 
ber or the first of December. 
In the meantime I am drinking 
canned grapefruit juice, last 
year’s pack, at 18c per great 
big can and right good it is too. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 
We are having some _ nice 

weather in this territory at the 

present time and _ vegetable 
growers are busy getting their 
fail crops started. Plants are 
locking very nice and we have 
had just enough rain to keep 
them growing in excellent con- 
dition. Grove owners have fin- 
ished their oil spraying and are 
now keeping rust mite under con- 
trol and chopping their cover 
crops. Incidentally we have had 
very fine growth on our cover 
crops during the summer. The 
fruit crop is looking good but 
there is practically no fruit be- 
ing sold on the tree. We have 
heard of only a very few sales 
of early fruit and this was fruit 
that could be _ shipped early. 

Packing houses have been busy 

all summer preparing field boxes, 

ladders, etc. for the coming sea- 
son, and will be ready to run full 
force at an early date. 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 
To start the season quite a 
few packing houses in this terri- 
tory started making fruit ship- 
ment in early September, but 
many of those that were open 


have ceased operations because 
of market conditions. Almost any 
grower in this section would 
have done just what a large 
number of growers did—that is, 
move green fruit in an effort 
to realize a profit from some 
early grapefruit. We all realize 
that it is a mistake, but the 
attitude ‘is generally assumed 
that if some grower does not 
move his green fruit then the 
next door neighbor will move 
his at a profit. Hence, there is 
a rush to get the first fruit 
on the market. In connection 
with our fruit crop for the pres- 
ent season, we can’ assure you 
that we have some of the best 
quality that has been produced 
in a number of years, and if 
properly handled for the re- 
mainder of the season there is 
some reason to believe that it 
can be moved at a profit. Cover 
crops are being cut in most 
groves and there is some cultiva- 
tion under way. Rust mite have 
been active, but most growers 
have been successful in keeping 
these pests under control. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

Vegetable growers have been 
busy during the past month get- 
ting the fall plantings under 
way, and from our observations 
it appears that we will probably 
have a somewhat increased acre- 
age over the plantings made last 
fall. This is probably due to 
the fact that we have had more 
favorable weather conditions 
this year. This particular terri- 
tery ~ does not have as much 
grapefruit as other sections and 
as a result we have moved very 
little fruit so far. Growers have 
been a little optimistic, but re- 
cent low prices on grapefruit 
have been discouraging. How- 
ever, with our excellent quality 
we are hopeful that conditions 
will be greatly improved as the 
season gets under way and the 
fruit is really ready to eat. We 
have had a great deal of inter- 
est shown by our cattlemen in 
improved pasturés and as a 
result we are producing better 
cattle that is bringing a greater 
profit to the owner. We have 
many cattlemen that are increas- 
ing their acreage of improved 
pastures each year by employing 


a proven fertilizer program and 
planting better grasses. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 

As of this writing, September 
21st, there are many groves in 
the territory suffering from dry 
weather and many growers are 
planning to start their irriga- 
tion equipment unless rains come 
within a very short period. As 
previously reported we have had 
a great deal of trouble with scale 
insects and there are a number of 
groves that will receive their 
second oil spray during October. 
Rust mite have also been plenti- 
ful and seem to be more difficult 
to control than during past 
seasons. One of our more pro- 
gressive growers has commented 
that from his observations rust 
mite as well as_ scale insects 
seem to become more hardy every 
year. There has been practically 
no fruit moved from this territ- 
tory, and there is a_ definite 
tendency on the part of our 
growers to hold their fruit until 
it is ready for market. It cer- 
tainly is a crime that growers 
over the entire fruit producing 
section of the state will not 
adopt the same attitude. 


SOUTH POLK, HIGHLANDS 
AND HARDEE COUNTIES 
R. L. (Bob) Padgett 

Hardee County vegetable 
growers have been busy with 
their fall plantings and at the 
present time have some _ nice 
crops. There is a wide diversity 
in plantings and all crops are 
in excellent condition, but cukes 
and squash are particularly ad- 
vanced and these crops will start 
moving to market in a few 
weeks. There has been some fruit 
moving from this territory, but 
at the present time there is very 
little activity. There were a few 
crops of grapefruit sold in early 
September for $1.00 per box, 
but at this time the fruit buyers 
are hard to find and neither 
oranges nor grapefruit are mov- 
ing. Rains continued plentiful 
through the late summer and our 
groves are in excellent condition. 
In regard to fruit, we have out- 
standing quality in practically all 
varieties. There is a_ tendency 
for hamlin oranges to be a little 
small where the trees are heavily 
leaded. 
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Shown above are the executive officers and the sales force of the Lyons 
Fertilizer Company as they made an inspection of the Range Cattle 
Experiment Station near Ona in Hardee County. 


Florida cattlemen are making remarkable progress in improving their 
pastures and in building up the breed of their cattle, and to keep abreast 
of these developments the Lyons Fertilizer Company sales organization 
have made several trips in recent weeks to study what is being done 
both by the practical grower and also the experimental work being 
conducted by the Florida Experimental Station. The Field Men of the 
Lyons Fertilizer Company will be very glad to advise with growers and 
pass on any information that they have been able to get in regard to 
the best procedure to follow in developing pastures under various con- 
ditions. 


As an example of the record progress in pasture improvement we quote 
from a recent report of District Agricultural Extension Agent McMullen: 
“Some 200 Sumter County landowners planted improved grasses this 
season. Orange County cattlemen planted 1250 acres of White Dutch 
clover and many acres to grasses. Charlotte County landowners im- 
proved 10,000 acres this year, and in Manatee stumps were cleared 
from 3000 acres. Citrus, DeSoto, Levy and Polk County ranchers also 
were busy with pasture improvements.”’ 
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Twenty 


DISTRIBUTION OF CITRUS IN 
RELATION TO POPULATION 
CENTERS 

(Continued from Page 8) 

cent weekly auction prices are vf 

the season’s average was 18.3 per- 

cent for California and 13.4 for 

Florida (interior) oranges. 

The New York City market was 
put to the same test. The average 
deviation between the percent 
weekly shipments to New York 
City auction market are of the sea- 
son’s average was 26.7 percent for 
California and 17.2 percent for 
Florida. In the case of the price 
deviation, it was 20.6 percent for 
California and 13.6 percent for 
Florida. The facts are that on the 
average Florida has a more uniform 
weekly movement of all oranges 
from the state, a more uniform 
movement to all auction markets, 
and to New York City auction mar- 
kets than does California, and fur- 
thermore, Florida prices have 
percentage variation from week to 
week than do California prices. It 
appears that for a part of the 
year the day to day movement, 
within a week, of Florida oranges 
to auction markets varies more than 
California. However, this may 
desirable so far as Florida is con- 
cerned, because the demand on auc- 
tion markets is much greater some 
days than other days of the week. 

Florida grapefruit movements and 
prices were compared with Texas’. 
Florida commercial grapefruit ship- 
ments in 1946-47 deviated on the 
average slightly than Texas, 
but prices for Florida deviated from 
tie average slightly In the 
ease of grapefruit shipments 
auction markets in 1946-47, Texas 
shipments were somewhat more uni- 
form than Florida’s interior ship- 
ments and, also, Texas prices were 
slightly more uniform than Florida 
interior prices. In general _ the 
weekly shipments and auction prices 
of Florida grapefruit deviates from 
the season’s shipments and 


less 


be 


less 


more, 


to 


prices 


about the same as for Texas. The 
higher percent deviation from the 
average, the less uniform _ ship- 


ments and prices are, and the lower 
the deviation, the more uniform are 
shipments and prices. 

Florida prices are more uniform 
from week to week than California, 
but’ how does the uniformity of 
Florida prices for oranges between 
the various auction markets com- 
pare with California? For the week 
ending December 13 California or- 
anges averaged 12 cents per box 
more on the New York auction than 
the average, 19 cents per box less 
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at Philadelphia, 5 cents less at Bos- 
ton, 8 cents more at Pittsburg, 33 
cents at Cleveland, 21 cents 
more at Chicago, 41 cents less at 
St. Louis, 32 cents less at Cincin- 
nati, 10 cents more at Detroit, and 
14 cents more at Baltimore, with 
over-all difference of 62 cents per 
box. One week, October 18, the 
difference from the highest to low- 
est between markets was 28 cents, 
but one week, November 8, it was 
$3.11. In the case of Florida the 
week, January 24, with the least 
cifference between auction markets 
was 33 cents per box and the week, 
January 3, with the greatest dif- 
ference was $1.92 per box. 

The facts are that auction prices 
of California oranges vary more be- 
tween markets than Florida. 

Based upon factual data, it ap- 
pears that the distribution of Flor- 
ida citrus, while not all that is de- 
sired, perhaps better than that 
of California or Texas. The dark 
side of the Florida fresh grapefruit 
industry is that Texas, during the 
season she is on the market, has 
pushed Florida out of west and 
north central states and is begin- 
ning to encroach on the Atlantic 


less 


is 
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Seaboard and _ southern markets. 
This is not a result of poor mar- 
keting but is the result of poor 
products. Our marketing machinery 
gets grapefruit distributed through- 
out the United States when Texas 
is not on the market, but just as 
soon as Texas fruit comes in, Flor- 
ida is pushed out of the west and 
north central markets. Texas or- 
anges are also becoming a factor in 
these same markets. As for Cali- 
fornia, whether or not we like it, 
the fact is that consumers will pay 
more for California oranges, side 
by side, than for Florida oranges. 
This, too, is a production factor. 
It does not follow that California 
growers, or for that matter the 
Texas growers are more profitable 
than Florida growers. Indications 
are that the Florida citrus indus- 
try is more profitable than either 
the California or the Texas 
try. 

The smart thing for Florida to 
is look to its production if it 
is to stay on the fresh market and 
keep its present lead in the juice 
market. Twenty years ago, Cali- 
fornia pretty much 
fresh market for 


indus- 


do 


dominated the 
Today 


oranges. 





in a year when you need 
quality at minimum cost 


b iponetagale a treasure chest of natural plant food in 

your soil— but it’s locked up tight by improper 
acid-alkali balance. 

d/p DOLOMITE is your key to this treasure chest. 
It renews the magnesium and calcium reserves your 
trees need for extra, stronger growth and quality yield 

. and it restores proper acid-alkali balance, making 
acid-locked plant foods available again. 

For greater yields and profits in a year when quality 
and cost are both important factors, start now with 
annual applications of this great soil tonic. 


DOLOMITE 


OCALA, 


, 4 Zo 
FLORIDA 
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Florida has pretty much pushed the 
California navel orange out of the 
east and southern markets, but she 
has done this at lower prices. 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING FLORIDA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(Continued from Page 3) 


9:50—Control of Leaf Miners on 
Potatoes and Tomatoes. Dr. D. O. 
Wolfenbarger, Fla. Agr. Experi- 
ment Station, Homestead. 

10 :05—Discussion. 

10:15—Adcress (Topic to be an- 
nounced). Frank Holland, Fla. Agr. 
Research Institute. 

10:30—The Yield of Ripe Toma- 
toes from different Cultural or 
Harvesting Methods. L. H. Halsey 
and F. S. Jamison, Fla. Agr.. Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville. 

10:45—The Performance of New 
Cucumber Varieties. David G. A. 
Kelbert, Fla. Agr. Exp. Station, 
Bradenton. 

11:00—The Production and Mar- 
keting of Florida Cabbage. Wm. 
Wigton, Jr., Hastings. 

11:15—The Florida Seed Law: 
Its Good Features and Improve- 
ments Needed. Phil Taylor, State 
Department of Agriculture, Talla- 
hassee. 

11:30—Discussion. 

11:40—Studies of Acre Cost and 
Returns from Vegetables. Don 
Brooks, Fla. Agr. Expt. Station, 
Gainesville. 

12 :05—Discussion 
for Lunch. 

Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 27 

1:30—Address. LaMonte Graw, 
Fla. Growers‘ Assoc., Orlando. 

1:45—Some Results from Pre- 
packing Vegetables. R. K. Showal- 
ter, A. H. Spurlock and L. H. Hal- 
sey, Fla. Agr. Experiment Station, 
Gainesville. 

2:00—Some Causes of Losses in 
Handling Potatoes. R. E. L. Greene, 
Agr. Exp. Sta, Gainesville. 

2:15—Where does the Money 
Come From? John A. Dulaney, Pa- 
hokee. 

2 :40—Discussion. 

2:45—The U.S. D. A. and Its 
Work with Vegetables. Victor R. 
Boswell, Asst. Chief, Bureau of 
Plant Industries, U. S. D. A. 

3:15—Extension Work with Vex- 
etables in Florida. H. G. Clayton, 
Fla. Agr. Ext. Service, Gainesville. 

3:45—Weeding Celery Seedbeds 
with Solvent Napthas. James C. 
Hoffman, Fla. Agr. Exp. Station, 
Belle Glade. 

4:00—Fumigation of Muck Soil 
in Everglades. Mrs. Ruth Wedge- 
worth, Belle Glade. 


and Adjourn 
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You Can Increase Crop Yields on Magnesium-Deficient Soils 


with this natural combination 
of Magnesium and Potash 
I 


\ ou 


: 


a 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


Earlier maturity, healthier growth, 
larger yields of crops on magnesium- 
deficient soils are now being obtained 
by many farmers with Sul-Po-Mag. 
Experience demonstrates that prize- 
winning, profit-making crop yields 
often follow the addition of quick- 
acting, soluble magnesia to the other 
plant foods in mixed fertilizers. 
Soluble magnesia is provided in the 
most practical and economical form 
in its natural combination with potash 
in Sul-Po-Mag. This specialized plant 
food material is formed by nature in 


the mineral langbeinite which is mined 
and refined exclusively by Interna- 
tional at Carlsbad, New Mexico. It is 
supplied by many fertilizer manufac- 
turers in mixed fertilizers or for direct 
application. Both the magnesium and 
potash are in water-soluble form and 
are quickly available to crops. 

The booklet ““Magnesium—an Es- 
sential Plant Food Element’’ will give 
you interesting, helpful information 
about the role magnesium plays in 
profitable plant growth. Write for your 
free copy. 


SUL-PO-MAG TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POTASH DIVISION 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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4:15—Discussion. 
4:25—Adjourn. 

Thursday Morning, October 28 
General Meeting of Society 


Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 28 

1:30—Controlling Insects of Veg- 
etables, C. F. Ladeburg, West Palm 
Beach. 

2:00—Control of Fall Army 
Worms and Corn Earworm, Norman 
C. Hayslip, Fla. Agr. Exp. Station, 
Belle Glade. 

2:15—Sweet Corn Production, 
Handling and Loading. F. M. Con- 
nor, Seaboard Agr. Agent, Pal- 
metto. 

2:35—Sweet Corn Growing. Dr. 
R. W. Ruprecht, Fla. Agr. Exp. 
Station, Sanford. 

2 :50—Discussion. 

3:00—Strawberry Production. Dr. 
A. N. Brooks, Fla. Agr. Exp. Sta- 
tion, Plant City. 

3:15—Higher Quality at Lower 
Cost. Dr. F. S. Jamison, Fla. Agr. 
Exp. Station, Gainesville. 

3 :30—Discussion., 


KROME MEMORIAL SECTION 


Wednesday Morning, Oct. 27 

9:30—A rapid method of propa- 
gating the guava. Dr. George D. 
Ruehle, Sub-Tropical Experiment 
Station, Homestead. 

10:00—A Phytophthora seedling 
blight of ayocado. Dr. Robert A. 
Conover, Sub-Tropical Experiment 
Station, Homestead. 

10 :30—Heilipus squamosus (Lec.), 
a new enemy of the avocado. Dr. 


Classified Ads 





CITRUS TREES for fall and spring 
delivery. All varieties. F. Gould 
Garcia, Box 843, Lakeland, Florida. 


WANTED — SPERRYOLA LEMONS, 
regular tree fruits of first bloom 
only wanted, whether colored or not. 
Quote very lowest price standard 
box measure shipped in sacks to 
lower expense and ship by truck. 
Mrs. Clara Elrod, 1920 South De- 
laney street, Orlando, Florida. 





CITRUS TREES—Usual varieties and 
rootstocks. Accepting reservations 
for Fall 1948 and Spring 1949 de- 
livery. Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN Seed and 
Seedlings, also contracting for bud- 
ded trees on Cleopatra. 


RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT and all 
standard varieties on lemon and 
sour stock. Grand Island Nurseries, 
Eustis, Florida. 


IMPROVED JEWEL PEACH TREES 
— Ten years selection from our 
commercial producing orchards. 
January delivery. R. P. Thornton, 
Box 2880, Tampa, Florida. 


THE 


ciTRUS 


D. O. Wolfenbarger, Sub-Tropical 
Experiment Station, Homesternd. 
11:00—Impressions of the Cali- 
fornia avocado Industry. L. L. 
Chandler, Goulds. 
11:30—Report of 
Fruit Committee. Dr. 
Lincoln, Sub-Tropical 
Station, Homestead. 

Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 27 

1:30—-A method of grafting the 
lychee. Milton Cobin, Sub-Tropical 
Experiment Station, Homestead. 

2:00—The freezing preservation 
of some tropical and _ sub-tropical 
fruits. Margaret J. Mustard and Dr. 
A. L. Stahl, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, 

2:30—Some interesting relatives 
of Mangifera indica recorded from 
Cochin China and Siam. Dr. David 
Fairchild, The Kampong, Coconut 
Grove. 

3 :00—Consumer 
Tahiti (Persian) Limes. Dr. A. L. 
Stahl and Margaret J. Mustard, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables. 

3:30—Plant Introduction as a 
Hobby in Palm Beach County. Dr. 
Lawrence M. Simonson, Lantana, 
Fla. 

4:00—Election of officers. 

Thursday Morning, Oct. 28 
Meet with General Session 


ORNAMENTAL SECTION 
Wednesday Morning 
October 27, 1948 
9:30-10:00—New Hibiscus Varie- 
ties—Norman Reasoner. 

10 :00-10:30—Ornamental Shrubs 
and Trees for Seaside Planting — 
E. T. Halter. 

10:30-11:00—Bromeliads for Flor- 
ida — Mulford B. Foster. 

11:00-11:30—Witches’- broom of 
Oleander — Erdman West. 


Sub-Tropical 
Francis B. 
Experiment 


Packaging of 
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11:30-12:00—Control of Some 
Seale Insects with. new insecticides 
— Dr. L. C. Kuitert. 
ORNAMENTAL SECTION 
Wednesday Afternoon 
October 27, 1948 
Tour of Palm Beach Estates. 
ORNAMENTAL SECTION 


Thursday Morning 
October 28, 1948 
General Session. 


The Orange County Commissioners 
have set up an agricultural scholarship 
of $450 a to be awarded to a 
high school graduate interested in ag- 
riculture, according to County Agent 
F. E. Bateman, who assisted in draw- 
ing up plans for the scholarship. The 
scholarship will be awarded on the 
basis of competitive examinations. 
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-/ AMES Perf-O-Rain 
rte | your PROFIT 


LIFE’ 


FOR YOUR CROPS 


QCL ALUMINUM and GALVANIZED Stee! Portable Irrigation PIPE 


@ Inexpensive — Light Weight. 


@ Low Operating Cost — Even Distribution. 


Plan Now — Insist On Ames 
Serving Florida Agriculture For More Than 15 Years. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
TAMPA — ORLANDO 
JACKSONVILLE — MIAMI 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W. R. Ames Company of Florida 


3905 E. Broadway 
TAMPA, 5 FLORIDA 








